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SEEK AND FIND ; sooner than he had been expected, or that Mr. 
on, McKim had seen his partner’s family, and they 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. had sent for Kate. It did not occur to me that 
there was anything wrong; but I desired to 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. see Mr. Loraine, and tell him her story before 
his niece went to his house. 
CHAPTER XIX. ‘¢ Who sent you for Miss Loraine?” I asked 
of the hackman. 

‘* How should I know who sint me?” replied 
the driver, an ill-favored Irishman, and a rough 
I COULD not exactly understand how Mr. | specimen even of New York hackmen, who are 

Loraine, being in Baltimore, or on the way | not reputed to be saints. “A gintleman gave 
to New York, had sent a carriage for his niece. | me this paper, and told me to come here.” 

It was possible that Kate’s uncle had returned | I took the paper, and read what was written 


IN WHICH ERNEST STARTS FOR MADISON 
PLACE WITH KATE. 
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upon it: ‘Call at the —— Hotel for Miss 
Kate Loraine, and drive her to No. — Madison 
Place. Bring the young man who is with her 
also.” 

** Who gave you this?” I asked. 

‘*I don’t know who he was. It was gintle- 
man that came over to the hack-stand by the 
Park.” 

‘** Was he an old man, or a young man?” 

‘* Middling ould — not very ould, either; he 
wasn't what you'd call a young man,” replied 
the driver. 

** Was he fifty?” 

“He might be; and then again he might 
not be,” answered the man. 

This was very definite, and it was plain to 
me that I could not find out from such a stu- 
pid fellow whether or not it was Mr. McKim 
who had sent him. I decided that Kate should 
not go to Madison Place that day. It would 
be much better for me to see her uncle first, for 
such a course would save her from an unpleas- 
ant scene, if he decided not to receive her. I 
told the hackman we should not go; and the 
fellow growled about his fare, but finally drove 
off, declaring that the people in Madison Place 
should pay him for his trouble. 

I was annoyed by the incident, and was 
afraid it would prejudice Kate’s uncle — if he 
had returned — against her, or if he had not, 
that his wife would be vexed. Before the hack 
was out of sight, I was sorry I had not per- 
mitted Kate to go. I talked the matter over 
with her, and with her kind friends, who 
thought I had been over nice about the matter. 

About seven o'clock, the same hackman came 
again. I was sent for, and met him im the 
office. He was as surly and cross as before, 
though his face wore something like an expres- 
sion of triumph this time. 

“Tt’s a dale of throuble you’re makin for 
your friends,” said he, handing me a note. 

“You shall be paid for all the trowble I give 
you,” I replied, offended at the fellow’s impu- 
dence. 

I glanced at the note, and found it was di- 
rected to Kate. I carried it up to her; and 
after she had read it, she handed it to me. 

“ My uncle has returned,” sai@ she. ‘He 
seems to be real good and kind — don’t he?” 

I read the note, which was as follows : — 


‘““My pEeAR Nisce: I learned from Mr. 
McKim, since I returned from Baltimore this 
afternoon, that you were in the city. I should 
call upon you myself, but I am quite ill, and do 
not feel able to do so. I desire to see you very 
much, and the bearer of this note will drive 
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you to my house. I think Mr. McKim spoke 

of a young man with you, who called upon 

him. Let him come with you, if you please. 
FREEMAN Loraine.” 


“Your. uncle is good and kind, and I am 
sorry I gave him the trouble to send twice,” 
I added, when I had finished reading the note. 
** We will go with the hackman as soon as you 
are ready.” 

“ How far is it?” asked Mrs. Macombe. 

‘*Mr. Loraine lives in Madison Place; but 
I haven’t the least idea where that is,” I 
replied. 

** Shall we see you again?” asked our kind 
friend. 

‘*Why, yes, I hope so. I will come down 
and see you. But I don’t know yet whether I ° 
am to stay with my uncle or not,” said Kate, as 
she put on her shawl and bonnet. “I must 
see you again, and I shall tell my uncle all 
about you.” 

“*T shall depend upon seeing you again, and 
I hope you will find a good and pleasant home,” 
added the worthy old lady. 

I escorted Kate down to the street, and 
handed her into the carriage. The driver 
closed the door when I had taken my seat, 
mounted his box, and drove off. 

‘** T am quite sure, Kate, that you will remain 
with your uncle,” said I, as the hack rattled up 
Broadway. 

“© You can’t be sure,” replied she, somewhat 
excited by the prospect that was opening before 
her. 

“ Not exactly sure; but the interest he mani- 
fests in you, and the trouble he takes to have 
you come to his house, convince me that he is 
a man-werthy to be your father’s brother.” 

“ Perhaps he will scold me for running away 
from Mrs, Loraine,” suggested she, timidly. 

“T think not. He will not be willing that 
you should be shut up fora whole week for 
taking long stitches, or for treading on a flow- 
er. There may be some difficulty in the way, 
as your step-mother is legally your guardian; 
but your uncle w.ll find a way to release you 
from such odious bondage. But we won't anti- 
cipate anything. If your uncle won't take care 
of you, I will, for I like you, Kate, and I mean 
to stand by you just as long as you need any 
help. Mrs. Macombe will be very glad to take 
you home with her.” 

“TF seem to have plenty of friends now. 
But, however many friends J may have, Ernest 
Thornton, I shall always be grateful to you for 
what you have done for me. I shall always 
consider you my first and best friend on earth. 
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But you are going off, over the ocean; and I 
shall not see you again.” 

“*T shall return soon.” 

‘* When shall you go?” 

“‘T shall not go till Iam sure you are safe 
and well provided for. If, as I expect, your 
uncle takes you to his home, I shall start day 
after to-morrow.” 

“So soon?” 

“Yes; I cannot needlessly waste a single 
day. My poor mother, for aught I know, is 
still in sorrow and suffering.” 

** How glad she will be to see you, if you 
find her!” 

“T shall find her; I shall not give up the 
search until I do find her, if it takes me all the 
rest of my lifetime. But I expect to be suc- 

* cessful without much trouble.” 

We were silent then for half an hour, I 
judged, in which I was thinking of the great 
mission that was before me; and I have no 
doubt Kate was anticipating the scene that 
awaited her at the house of her uncle. The 
carriage still rattled along, and it was begin- 
ning to be dark, for we had been riding nearly 
an hour. I thought it was about time for us 
to reach Madison Place. We must have gone 


at least six miles, and I came deliberately to 
the conclusion that New York was a bigger 


city than I had ever supposed. 

* Haven’t you got almost to Madison Place?” 
I shouted to the driver, when my patience 
began to be sorely tried. 

“It’s a good piece yet,” replied the driver, in 
the same surly tones. 

“TI think we must be almost up to Albany,” 
I said to Kate, as I glanced out at the window. 

“Not quite so far as that,” laughed Kate. 

“This don’t look like a very aristocratic part 
of the city,” Iadded. ‘The houses are all of 
wood, and poor ones at that.” 

“You must be patient, Ernest Thornton. 
We must soon reach my uncle’s house.” 

“Your uncle’s or Albany, I should say.” 

We were silent again. It did not seem to me 
possible that Madison Place could be so far off. 
While I was fretting about the distance, I heard 
a whistle, like that with which one calls his 
dog, three times repeated. I should not have 
noticed it, if the carriage had not stopped in 
the middle of the street immediately after I 
heard it. The halt was but for an instant — 
long enough to permit a man to get on the 
box with the driver. 

“ How much farther is it to Madison Place?” 
I demanded again. 

“Only a little piece,” answered the surly 
driver; but he seemed to be more pliable now. 
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I looked out at the window again. The | 
houses were meaner and more scattered than 
before, and there were no signs of a mansion 
fit for the residence of a wealthy merchant. I 
began to wonder who the man was on the box 
with the driver, and why he had whistled. I 
changed my position to the front seat, under 
the window, which I had opened to enable me 
to speak to the driver. 

I began to have a suspicion that something 
was wrong, and I determined: to investigate as 
far as it was possible to do so. I waited to 
hear if anything was said by the two men on 
the box. I listened eagerly and painfully, for 
my suspicions almost made me mad. I re- 
viewed the circumstances under which we had 
left the hotel. The letter was signed by Mr. 
Loraine, and the driver told me he had brought 
it from Madison Place. 

My heart rose up into my throat, as the con- 
viction flashed upon my mind that Kate and I 
were the victims of some villanous. scheme. 
The ‘rascally driver could not have gone to 
Madison Place in the time that intervened 
between his two calls at the hotel, if Madison 
Place was farther off than we had yet gone. 
I was so nervous and restless that Kate fath- 
omed my painful anxiety. She could not help 
believing by this time that something. was 
wrong. 

*©Q, Ernest Thornton!” exclaimed she, 
when it was no longer possible for her to 
keep still. 

** Don't be alarmed, Kate,” I replied; but I 
was fearfully alarmed myself. 

“Where are we going?” 

‘TI don’t know; but it is plain enough now 
that we have been deceived.” 

“Tom Thornton has done this!” gasped 
she. 

**T suppose ‘80; but be calm, Kate. Heaven 
will protect us.” 

“T am frightened almost to death,” said she, 
with chattering teeth. ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

‘*T don’t know yet. Keepas cool as you can, 
and leave it all to me. They can’t go a great 
ways farther with this team. We must stop 
soon.” 

I was strongly impressed with the opinion 
that it was time something was done. Of 
course the wretches on the box had made their 
plans beforehand, and everything seemed to be 
working well for them. Doubtless they would 
have the means of securely disposing of their 
victims when they reached their destination. 
It seemed to me to be necessary, therefore, to 
derange their plans, if possible, and I waited 
fora favorable time to make a demonstration. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH ERNEST STRIKES A HEAVY BLOW, 
AND TOM THORNTON HAS A BAD FALL. 


HE chances for making a demonstration 

were not favorable; but the more desper- 
ate the circumstances, the greater was the need 
of doing something before we were committed 
to any place more secure than a carriage. If 
I had been alone, I should have opened the 
door and jumped out; but Kate could not do 
this.. While I was considering what I could 
do, I heard the driver speak. I raised myself 
up to the window, and listened for the reply 
of the other man. 

Though I could not tell what was said, I 
recognized the voice of Tom Thornton. I had 
come to the conclusion, as soon as my suspi- 
cions were aroused, that it was he; for it was not 
likely that he would trust the execution of his 
scheme wholly to others. I confess that the 
sense of being injured was not the only emo- 
tion that disturbed me. I was filled with anger 
and indignation at the trick which had been 
put upon me. I wanted a weapon like my 
trusty base-ball bat, and I felt that, if I had it, 
I should do good service with it. 

The thought of the bat suggested an idea. 
In going up to Chambers Street in the fore- 
noon, I had seen a hackman oiling his wheels 
at the stand by the Park. When he finished, 
he put the iron wrench he had used under one 
of the seats in the carriage. I felt for one in 
this vehicle, and realized a savage gratification 
when I placed my hand upon the article. The 
implement was about a foot and a half in 
length, but not very heavy. Having decided 
upon the plan of the intended assault, I but- 
toned my sack coat, and thrust the wrench into 
the open space between two of the buttons. 

Half paralyzed with terror, Kate asked me 
what I was going to do. I told her in a whis- 
per to keep still. In a fair, stand-up fight with 
two men, I should be instantly vanquished, 
and it was necessary for me to obtain the ad- 
vantage of a surprise, if possible. The rear 
window of the carriage was open. Though 
the aperture was small, it was large enough 
for me to crawl through, and I worked myself 
out upon the baggage-rack. The jar which I 
communicated to the vehicle by this movement 
attracted the attention of the men on the box, 

‘Be aisy for a minute more, and you'll be at 
Madison Place,” said the driver. 

‘* How much farther is it?” I asked, thrust- 
ing my head into the window, so that he would 
not suspect that I had got out of the carriage. 





‘* Only a short piece further,” he added. 

Placing one foot on a ledge at the side of the 
hack, and the other on the bottom of the back 
window, I scrambled to the top of the carriage, 
where I was obliged to spread out like a frog, 
and was in imminent danger of sliding off. 
Of course this feat of gymnastics could not be 
effected without considerable noise. It was 
evident to the driver that something decided 
had taken place, or was about to take place, 
and he began to rein in his horses. 

Just as I reached my perch on the top of the 
hack, all sprawling, the vehicle was approach- 
ing one of those small public houses at the 
corner of a cross street, which abound in the 
upper part of New York and Harlem. In front 
of it burned a street lamp. Tom Thornton — 


and I could distinctly make him out now,: 


though I did not see his face — had bent ‘his 
head down to look in at the front window. He 
doubtless expected to find the cause of the 
noise and the jar within the hack; at least, 
thinking I was there, it was natural for him to 
look inside for it. I suppose he thought I was 
breaking out through the top of the vehicle. 

With the wrench in my hand, I sprang for- 
ward; but my blood was almost frozen at the 
necessity of striking him a blow on the head 
which might kill him, and the thought that I 
might take his life partially paralyzed my arm, 
I struck, but it was a feeble stroke compared 
with what it should have been to effect my 
purpose. His hat appeared to break the force 
of the blow, ana he sprang to his feet. Then 
I saw that he had a heavy cane in his hand, 
and I was sorry I had not struck harder. 

“ Drive on! Don’t stop here!” said he to 
the driver, fearful, perhaps, that I might obtain 
assistance from the hotel. 

With his cane in one hand, he reached for- 
ward with the other to grasp me by the collar; 
or this was what I supposed he intended to do. 
He did not see that I had a weapon, and get- 
ting up on-my knees, I hit him again, this time 
with better effect, for he fell over backward 
upon the horses. ‘The driver hauled in his 
team again, and seemed to be appalled at the 
fate of his companion. 

The instant he stopped, I slid off the top of 
the hack to one of the hind wheels, and thence 
to the ground. I opened the door of the car- 
riage, and told Kate to get out with all pos 
ble haste. I assisted her to the ground, and 
taking her by the hand, actually dragged her 
after me. The gloom of the night covered us, 
and we fled as fast as my companion’s trem: 
bling limbs would permit. I turned into a 


cross street, on which there were. no_build- 
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ings, and followed it till we came to another 
avenue. 

I expected to be pursued; whether we were 
or not, I do not know, for we were not molested, 
and I neither saw nor heard anything which in- 
dicated a search. Whether the hackman, know- 
ing that he was engaged in doubtful business, 
did not call for assistance, or whether the pur- 
suit was delayed till it was too late to catch us, 
Ihave no information. We walked down the 
avenue as rapidly as possible, till I was satis- 
fied we should not be overtaken. 

“QO, Ernest Thornton,” gasped Kate, out 
of breath with fatigue and terror, after we had 
walked a couple of miles, ‘‘I shall sink to the 
ground soon!” 
. “Iam sorry for you, Kate; but what can I 
do?” I replied. 

“Tam tired out; and I am so frightened, I 
can hardly walk.” 

“Don’t be alarmed; we are safe now,” I 
added, drawing her arm through mine. ‘‘ Now 
lean ‘on me.” 

“But you must be tired, Ernest Thornton.” 

“No, not a particle; let me help you as much 
as I can.” 

“This is much easier than it was before,” 
saidshe; and she clung to me like a fright- 
ened child — as indeed she was. 

“Don’t be afraid to lean your whole weight 
upon me,” I added. ‘I would carry you if I 
could.” 

I think it was her fears’ more than her exer- 
tions that exhausted her; and, by the time we 
had walked another mile, as I estimated the 
distance, she declared that she felt better, and 
more able to walk than at first. As we con- 
tinued on our way, I saw a horse car on anoth- 
er avenue, — street railroads at that time were 
not so abundant as now, — and we followed a 
cross. street till we came to the track. 

“T feel ever.so much better now!” exclaimed 
Kate, as the cizcumstances became more hope- 
ful. 

“There is. nothing more to fear,” I replied. 
“I wish I knew how Tom Thornton was.” 

“Why, what is the matter with him?” asked 
Kate, with astonishment; and I perceived that 
she had no definite idea of what had happened 
before ‘the public house. 

The poor girl was so terrified that she had 
hardly known anything from the time our sus- 
picions were first excited till we had walked 
‘wo or three miles from the scene of the affray. 

“Did you think, Kate, that he permitted us 
to leave the carriage?” I asked. 

“I didn’t think anything about it; I was so 
frightened I couldn’t think.” 
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“I hope he is not badly hurt,” I added, 
musing. ~ 

“Badly hurt! Why, what do you mean, 
Ernest Thornton?” she asked, her terror re- 
newed by my words. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed, Kate; he deserved all he 
got, and more too, if the blow didn’t kill him.” 

‘* Why, Ernest Thornton!” 

“Do you see this?” I added, holding up the 
wrench, which, from an instinct of self-preser- 
vation, I had kept in my hand. 

“* What is it?” 

‘*An iron wrench. I struck Tom Thornton 
over the head with it, and he fell from the 
driver’s box on the backs of the horses.” 

“QO!” groaned she. 

‘Tt could not be helped, Kate.” 

“*T hope he is not much hurt.” 

‘*T hope not; but I can’t help it if he is,” I 
replied, desperately, for I had many fears in 
regard to the result, and was not half so con- 
fident of the future as I tried to appear. 
“There is a car, Kate,” I added, throwing the 
wrench away. ‘‘Now be calm, and try to 
look as though nothing had happened.” 

She covered her face with a thick veil, and 
we entered the horse car. Riding in silence 
for a long hour, we reached the Park, where, 
taking a stage, we proceeded to the hotel. It 
was nearly eleven o’clock when we went into 
the parlor, where Kate sank exhausted upon a 
sofa. I found that Mrs. Macombe had retired, 
but I called her up. The poor girl’s nerves 
were fearfully unstrung, but the good woman 
ministered to her like an angel. She slept 
with her, and was all that a loving mother 
could be to her. 

For my own part, I ate a hearty supper, and 
went to bed. It was not without the fear that 
the police would visit me before morning that 
I'lay on my couch thinking of the startling 
events’ of the evening. Yet, as I repeated my 
prayer that night, I felt that I had done no 
more than my duty—my duty to Kate, my 
mother, and myself. I would have given half 
the money in my belt to know whether Tom 
Thornton was dead or alive. I had not injured 
him from malice or for revenge, only in self- 
defence; and I felt that a just God would bur- 


| den him, rather than me, with the consequences 


of the blow I had struck. I went to sleep at 
last, with the prayer in my heart that Tom 


Thornton would recover from the injury he 


had received. 
Kate was quite ill in the morning; but Mrs. 





Macombe cared for her tenderly, and assured 


me nothing serious would result from the ter- 
ror and excitement to which she had been sub- 
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jected. After breakfast I hastened to the store 
of McKim & Loraine. Kate’s uncle had re- 
turned the preceding evening, and I waited till 
he came down town. In as few words as pos- 
sible, I told him what Kate’s situation had 
been at the house of her step-mother, what 
abuse she had suffered, and in what manner 
she had escaped. He was indignant, and in- 
sisted that she should immediately make his 
house her home. 

Then I showed him the note signed with his 
name, which the hackman had brought for 
Kate. -It was a forgery, and Mr. Loraine could 
hardly control his anger. I related to him our 
adventure at’: Harlem, and described the scene 
on the top of the hack. 

** Served him right! ” exclaimed he. 

**T may have killed him,” I added. 

“IT hope you did,” replied he, bluntly. 
will go and see Kate at once.” 

On our arrival at the hotel, we found the 
hackman there who had driven us out to 
Harlem. 


scT 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
MORE ABOUT THE HILL TRIBES. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


HE manners and customs of the different 
hill tribes are very simple. They are not 
fettered by caste, like the Hindoos, nor are they 
so superstitious and priest-ridden.. Some of 
these tribes bear a resemblance to the Karens 
of Burmah, who have proved such an interest- 
ing people. 

My father lived for some years among the 
Nagas and Singphoes; and during his resi- 
dence there many curious and interesting in- 
cidents occurred. I have already told you how 
on one occasion the white settlers had to flee 
for refuge to the stockade which had been so 
hastily erected. This was not the only alarm 
of the kind to which they were subjected, but 
for a long period they lived in constant fear 
of their lives. They were in danger of attack 
at any moment, and consequently were obliged 
to live in constant readiness for flight. 

My mother had told the native woman, who 
acted in the capacity of nurse, to keep close to 
her little charge, and to be ready to take her 
up and flee to a place of safety on the very first 
approach of the enemy. This she faithfully 
promised to do, and my mother left the child 
in her care, confident that she would not fail 
in the performance of her duty. She seemed 
all devotion to the little one thus intrusted to 
her keeping, and ‘no one would have thought 
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her capable of deserting it in the hour of need. 
Yet such was the case. For no sooner had the 
next alarm been given than the faithless nurse 
forgot her promises, and busied herself in gath- 
ering together all of her personal property 
that she could lay hands on. She had an ex- 
ceedingly avaricious disposition, and could not 
bear to lose even a farthing of what was hers. 
In the midst of the hurry and confusion attend- 
ant upon an anticipated attack, my father dis- 
covered the nurse running backward and for- 
ward, exclaiming, ‘‘ My dustu! O, my dustu!” 
Bustu is a word that means property, and the 
woman’s heart was so set upon the preserva- 
tion of her: precious bustu that the child who 
had been committed to her charge was totally 
neglected. -She had been instructed to take 
the little one up on her back, and run with it 
to the stockade; but, contrary to her orders, 
she had made up a large bundle out of her 
own things, which she had placed upon her 
back, and was preparing to convey to a place 
of safety. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this selfish nurse was quickly dismissed, and 
one more faithful and reliable procured in her 
place. 

Monkeys are very numerous among the hills 
in this, part of Hindostan. I will tell you 
about an amusing incident which once oc- 
curred -in connection with them. The mon- 
keys of India are remarkably noisy, and you 
would not listen to one long without coming 
to the conclusion that he was a great chatter- 
box. Fancy a full choir of monkeys giving 
vent to every discordant note you can imagine, 
and you would understand that the approach 
of the chattering troop was by no means de- 
sirable. 

A native belonging to one of the hill tribes 
once stole an infant monkey from its mother, 
and carried it to the white settlement. Such 
grief and consternation as this atrocious act 
created among the monkeys far and near was 
never before witnessed in monkeydom! An 
indignation meeting was immediately held, at 
which the aggrieved mother stated her unpar- 
alleled wrongs. It was unanimously voted that 
the entire community of monkeys, feeling as if 
each had received a personal injury, should 
march in line of battle to the white settlement, 
and by dint of howling, screaming, and chat- 
tering, there demand redress for the affront 
offered to them by that unfeeling biped, man. 
Accordingly the monkeys started en masse, and 
by noon reached the spot designated. The 
settlers were astonished at the extraordinary 
spectacle presented by such an invasion of 
monkeys, and still more so by their singular 
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actions. They would rush precipitately for- 
ward, and then retreat for a few paces. Then 
they would rush forward again, as if about to 
make a charge in army style. And then such 
a chattering as they kept up! It was inces- 
sant and truly deafening, and made a very 
good substitute for artillery. Indeed, the mon- 
keys meant it should; and from the moment 
of their first appearance they had tried to say, 
just as plainly as they could, ‘‘ Ye cruel men! 
restore to us the unhappy little captive you so 
wrongfully obtained possession of ! ” 

The inhabitants of the settlement now be- 
came alarmed, for the clamor only increased, 
and the monkeys had now advanced to. the 
very roofs of the houses, and they did not 
know what would be their next move. They 
were sorely puzzled as to the meaning of this 
demonstration; for never before in their ex- 
perience had they seen the monkey-mind so 
violently agitated. What could be the cause? 
was the question which passed from lip to lip. 
Were the monkeys about to eat them up, or 
take forcible possession of their houses? Great 
was the general perplexity. At last some one 
suggested that the little monkey, who was still 
retained as a prisoner, should be brought out 
and released. This was no sooner said than 
done; and O, what a joyful chattering ran 
along the whole line of monkeys as the little 
captive ran towards them in eager quest of its 
mother! They immediately retreated in good 
military order, carrying their little friend with 
them, and chattering more vociferously than 
ever, as if wishing to give three rousing cheers 
for the success of their expedition. 


JOE WILLIS, THE NEWSBOY’S STORY. 


BY A. O. HALSEY. 
CHAPTER IV. 


(CONCLUDED.] 


4 ie was on Sunday morning, in the month 
of June following; that a regiment of two 


years’ men landed at the Battery. I had dis- 
posed of all my Sunday papers, and was saun- 
tering down Broadway with a very elastic step. 
(My crutch had been thrown aside some time 
before). The church bells had ceased tolling, 
and the big street was very quiet. Now and 
then I would pass a church, stop a moment to 
listen to the music, or peep in through the 
open door, for it was a sultry day. O, had it 
been a country lane instead of Broadway, I 
dare say I could have had a flower or two for 
my darling Katie and her sister. As I neared 
Canal Street the beating of drums reached my 
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ear, and the few promenaders on the street 
began to gather along the curbs of the side- 
walks, waiting the coming procession. The 
balconies and windows of the big hotels were 
soon filled with people. Nearer and nearer it' 
came; and the long, zigzag lines of bright 
bayonets gleaming in the June sun soon be- 
came quite distinct. I hurried on, and was in 
no time marching at the head of the troops, 
hand in hand with Porgie Jack, and some 
dozen other newsboy chums of mine. 

‘**¢ What regiment is this coming home?’ I 
heard a gent on the sidewalk say to a police- 
man. . 

“¢The Eighth New York Volunteers,’ an- 
swered the M. P. 

“<*Tt’s George Jackson’s,’ said I, startled at 
the information. Flushed with the hope of find- 
ing some one in its ranks who had known him, 
I broke from my companions, and threaded my 
way to the rear. A company of the National 
Guard were escorting them (gentlemen’s sons, 
as you know, sir), all nicely equipped and 
cleanly shaved. After them came the little 
remnant of Jackson’s brave band, scarcely two 
hundred, sir, although they marched down 
Broadway two years before more than a thou- 
sand strong. O, how dirt-begrimed and rag- 
ged they looked contrasted with that crack city 
troop! Then their flags were mere shreds, and 
stained with blood — blood, sir! Their colonel 
rode at their head on a fine southern blood 
horse; a very young man, sir; but he had 
black, piercing eyes, like an eagle’s. His arm 
was in a clean white sling, and he had suffered 
from wounds in a very recent battle, I should 
judge, his face was so white and haggard. 
There was a Kearney cross flashing on his 
breast, showing, though boyish as he looked, he 
was a veteran in his profession. His staff, an 
old chaplain and a young major, were all whom 
the carnage had spared to him. Then came 
his bronzed warriors, the rank and file, the few 
brave men who had outlasted their brief cam- 
paign beneath the Southern Cross. These were 
followed by carriage-loads of wounded. Some 
were hollow-eyed, mere skeletons, that fever, 
and famine, and prisons had almost worked 
their worst upon; others who had left limbs 
on the battle-fields of Maryland and the swamps 
of Virginia. 

“Tf I scanned the faces of all as they 
tramped, tramped along, it was not to look for 
that of George Jackson. O, no, sir; for hadn’t 
I heard his name read as among the dead, that 
night after the bloody battle of Antietam? No; 
I looked, sir, to find some face with kindly eyes, 
the face of one who had a heart full of sym- 
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pathy for suffering weakness... That heavenly 
trait of the soul always shows, sir, and. the 
eyes are where I look for it. , It never fails to 
peep out there; that’s my. experience. ..As I 
stared at them, sir, more than one smiled on 
me or patted my head, for I felt so much 
lower than those brave fighters, that .I dared 
not keep my hat on; besides, the people. along 
the street were cheering them, and. I helped 
them a great deal, for, as I told you before, my 
voice was the best that halloed ‘ Extra ’Arald’ 
during the war. Well, sir, about half of them 
had gone by, when my eyes set upon the sallow 
face of a tall captain, with a great, grim mus- 
tache. His eyes were dreadfully sunken .in 
their deep sockets, and an ugly red seam 
seared his forehead. -I stared long and search- 
ingly. My blood seemed to tide away from 
my heart. A cold sweat. beaded my, forehead. 
Was I looking on the resurrected? Was this 
tall, gaunt, pale wreck of a man George Jack- 
son? My cap fell from my hands, I leaped 
upon him like a cat. He attempted to shake 
me off, but my grip was that of all my gath- 
ered strength. Fear and hope had stifled my 
speech. The next rank — his company’s — di- 
vided, and passed us by. 

“**What’s the matter, boy? Speak quick. 
I must keep at the head of my men.’ 

“My speech didn’t fail me then. I knew I 
was looking up at the face of dive George 
Jackson! 

“* Little Floy is dying, Katie says; help 
them quick!’ 

“ His sword fell ringing upon the stones of 
the ‘Russ.” He caught me in his arms, and 
hurried with me through the crowd into a side 
street. I told him there all, all that befell his 
suffering darlings. 

“ Scarcely a half hour later, Captain George 
Jackson had his children in his brawny, long 
arms, and I know not which of the group cried 
the most, the stalwart soldier, the feeble chil- 
dren, or this same Dick Willis. I was the first 
to be composed, I know, for my thoughts turned 
upon the old Jew who had treated the children 
so cruelly. O, how I gloated over the revenge 
in store for him when he and the captain should 
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safe to set him down as dead, having seen his 
body lifeless on the field, with.a deep sabre cut 
on his forehead, But the captain was of hardy 
stuff, sir; and the rebel soldiers sent to bury him 
found his heart still beating. They took him to 
their rear.. He revived alittle, and the next 
day was sent to Richmond; there he lay in a 
hospital until a short time before the Ninth’s 
return, when he was sent to City Point for ex- 
change. . He joined them in time to go to New 
York at the head of his company, with a cap- 
tain’s commission in his pocket, solicited by 
his colonel for brave deeds at Antietam. 

‘*‘ He set me up in this business, sir; and he 
and little Kate come this way quite often to 
read my sign. ‘But poor little Floy, alas! she 
lies under a marble lamb in Greenwood, sir.” 


OATCHING A BURGLAR. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


‘WO boys, with their books in the straps at 
their sides, met at the Deer Park on the 
Common. 

* Hallo, Alick!” 

‘“* Hallo, Ned!” 

‘* Going to copy the interesting deer for your 
next drawing lesson?” 

“Not much. I don’t believe Landseer had 
one of these beasts for his model. I guess the 
feed don’t agree with them.” 

“Scraggy creatures. But wasn’t that the 
stupidest Latin lesson yet?” 

‘* Hang deponent verbs! If I ever do master 
them, I shall expect to be a professor some day. 
What are you going to do to-morrow?” 

“Do? Ill tell you what I think — the city 
fathers are just the dullest old fogies in Chris- 
tendom. They seem to think the glorious 
Fourth means a day for fasting and humil- 
iation.” 

“That's so! If I was the ‘Hub,’ I would 
have a little respect for Washington and the 
other departed shades, if I had no considera- 
tion for Young America. It's not only setting 
a bad example for the patriotism of the rising 
generation, but it is downright treason not to 
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I wouldn’t mind having a pop at the-city grand- 
fathers. I'll go with you, if you will go home 
with me and ask mother.” 

“T’ll do that.. Bring your gun over to our 
house, and clean it.” 

“Q, I did that yesterday. I always make it 
a point to burn gunpowder on the Fourth, if 
it’s nothing but India crackers.” 

I need not tell. you that these boys were 
about fourteen — the age when Young America 
is usually the most caustic in his criticisms of 
men and institutions. His profound sagacity 
and superior insight would manage the old 
ship of state with far greater propriety than it 
ever was commanded before. He sees the im- 
perfections and rottenness of domestic institu- 
tions with a keenness almost prophetic, and 
generally indulges in astute reflections, like 
those we have chronicled above. It remains 
to be seen whether the old craft will ride the 
waves any better when these young hands 
grasp the helm. 

Meantime Alick’s mother was very much 
perplexed and undecided about letting her 
darling boy go off in the woods with a gun. 
She did wonder that his papa ever allowed him 
to buy that dreadful rifle. She had not taken 
a minute’s peace since it came into the house. 
She had not dared to go near his closet since, 
and she was sure those feelings were a solemn 
warning that some fearful mischief would come 
of it. She should expect all day long to have 
him brought home dead, or to hear he had 
shot somebody. 

“But you know it’s Independence Day, 
mother; and if boys hadn’t learned to fire 
guns there never would have been any Inde- 
pendence to celebrate; and of course you 
can't expect boys to be timid and foolish — 
like girls,” Sc., &c. 

So, of course, Alick flung his books on the 
table, shouldered his rifle, and went home with 
Ned. 

There was something extremely cosy in hav- 
ing the whole house to themselves. They could 
take their guns right into the parlor, and sit 
on the best rug to examine them; the piano 
was a handy place for powder-flasks and snot- 
pouches. What harm, to be sure? 

it was after ten o'clock when the rifles and 
wemenition were in readiness for an carly 
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down through the roof, packed up all the silyer, 
unlocked the front door, and successfully made 


.| their escape; and,this waked them up again. 


‘““We have not dared to leave our windows 
open since,” said Ned; ‘‘ and that is the reason 
I did not go down to the Cape. O, such shoot- 
ing down there, Alick !_ Woodcock, plover, 
quail, grass-birds, pasture-birds. If we could 
only be down there! But father and mother 
did not dare to leave the house all night for 
fear of burglars. And this stupid town is too 
stupid to celebrate its famous old victories. 
Nothing but the regatta, — though there’s fun 
enough in that if one could only be in a prime 
boat, —and Professor King’s inevitable bal- 
loons.” 

‘*But then the Fourth is just the time for 
burglars and pickpockets. They are always 
on the watch for all sorts of opportunities. 
The other night somebody walked into aunt 
Sarah’s basement dining-room, and walked out 
again with the spoons.and tea-set, while they 
were all in the parlor with company, a few 
minutes after tea. You see they happened to 
leave the curtain up, the gas lighted, and the 
alley door unlocked.” 

‘* Yes; they are just as likely to come into 
this house as any other.” 

“*T suppose so; they seem to know when 
everybody has gone away.” 

“’Sh! I thought I heard something.” 

‘* So did I, down stairs.” 

‘* We have talked burglars till we have fright- 
ened ourselves into hearing them.” 

‘There it is again.” 

** Down in the dining-room. 
the window — doesn’t it?” 

They had both slipped out of bed, and hur- 
ried on a portion of their clothing. They. 
surely heard something. Here was an adven- 
ture. Here was excitement. They tried to 
look at each other in the darkness. 

“ Would you light the gas?” asked Alick. 

“No; for if there is more than one, it might 
attract attention. If these are burglars, they 
probably think no one is at home, and we may 
catch them.” 

“We've got our guns, and they are both 
loaded.” 

“Tl cut off retreat through the roof. I will 
lock the door, and put the key in my pocket. 
Wait a moment. The rifles are in the hall. 
Lacky we did not go into the dining-room 
with them.” 

“Hark!” 
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jected. After breakfast I hastened to the store 
of McKim & Loraine. Kate’s uncle had re- 
turned the preceding evening, and I waited till 
he came down town. In as few words as pos- 
sible, I told him what Kate’s situation had 
been at the house of her step-mother, what 
abuse she had suffered, and in what manner 
she had escaped. He was indignant, and in- 
sisted that she should immediately make his 
house her home. 

Then I showed him the note signed with his 
name, which the hackman had brought for 
Kate. It was a forgery, and Mr. Loraine could 
hardly control his anger. I related to him our 
adventure at Harlem, and described the scene 
on the top of the hack. 

‘¢ Served him right! ” exclaimed he. 

‘“¢T may have killed him,” I added. 

“T hope you did,” replied he, bluntly. 
will go and see Kate at once.” 

On our arrival at the hotel, we found the 
hackman there who had driven us out to 
Harlem. 


“eT 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
MORE ABOUT THE HILL TRIBES. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


HE manners and customs of the different 

hill tribes are very simple. They are not 

fettered by caste, like the Hindoos, nor are they 

so superstitious and priest-ridden. Some of 

these tribes bear a resemblance to the Karens 

of Burmah, who have proved such an interest- 
ing people. 

My father lived for some years among the 
Nagas and Singphoes; and during his resi- 
dence there many curious and interesting in- 
cidents occurred. I have already told you how 
on one occasion the white settlers had to flee 
for refuge to the stockade which had been so 
hastily erected. This was not the only alarm 
of the kind to which they were subjected, but 
for a long period they lived in constant fear 
of their lives. They were in danger of attack 
at any moment, and consequently were obliged 
to live in constant readiness for flight. 

My mother had told the native woman, who 
acted in the capacity of nurse, to keep close to 
her little charge, and to be ready to take her 
up and flee to a place of safety on the very first 
approach of the enemy. This she faithfully 
promised to do, and my mother left the child 
in her care, confident that she would not fail 
in the performance of her duty. She seemed 
all devotion to the little one thus intrusted to 
her keeping, and no one would have thought 
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her capable of deserting it in the hour of need. 
Yet such was the case. For no sooner had the 
next alarm been given than the faithless nurse 
forgot her promises, and busied herself in gath- 
ering together all of her personal property 
that she could lay hands on. She had an ex- 
ceedingly avaricious disposition, and could not 
bear to lose even a farthing of what was hers. 
In the midst of the hurry and confusion attend- 
ant upon an anticipated attack, my father dis- 
covered the nurse running backward and for- 
ward, exclaiming, ‘‘ My dustu ! O, my dustu!” 
Bustu is a word that means property, and the 
woman’s heart was so sat upon the preserva- 
tion of her. precious bustu that the child who 
had been committed to her charge was totally 
neglected. She had been instructed to take 
the little one up on her back, and run with it 
to the stockade; but, contrary to her orders, 
she had made up a large bundle out of her 
own things, which she had placed upon her 
back, and was preparing to convey to a place 
of safety. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this selfish nurse was quickly dismissed, and 
one more faithful and reliable procured in her 
place. 

Monkeys are very numerous among the hills 
in this part of Hindostan. I will tell you 
about an amusing incident which once oc- 
curred in connection with them. The mon- 
keys of India are remarkably noisy, and you 
would not listen to one long without coming 
to the conclusion that he was a great chatter- 
box. Fancy a full choir of monkeys giving 
vent to every discordant note you can imagine, 
and you would understand that the approach 
of the chattering troop was by no means de- 
sirable. 

A native belonging to one of the hill tribes 
once stole an infant monkey from its mother, 
and carried it to the white settlement. Such 
grief and consternation as this atrocious act 
created among the monkeys far and near was 
never before witnessed in monkeydom! An 
indignation meeting was immediately held, at 
which the aggrieved mother stated her unpar- 
alleled wrongs. It was unanimously voted that 
the entire community of monkeys, feeling as if 
each had received a personal injury, should 
march in line of battle to the white settlement, 
and by dint of howling, screaming, and chat- 
tering, there demand redress for the affront 
offered to them by that unfeeling biped, man. 
Accordingly the monkeys started en masse, and 
by noon reached the spot designated. The 
settlers were astonished at the extraordinary 
spectacle presented by such an invasion of 
monkeys, and still more so by their singular 
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actions. They would rush precipitately for- 
ward, and then retreat Yor a few paces. Then 
they would rush forward again, as if about to 
make a charge in army style. And then such 
a chattering as they kept up! It was inces- 
sant and truly deafening, and made a very 
good substitute for artillery. Indeed, the mon- 
keys meant it should; and from the moment 
of their first appearance they had tried to say, 
just as plainly as they could, ‘‘ Ye cruel men! 
restore to us the unhappy little captive you so 
wrongfully obtained possession of ! ” 
The inhabitants of the settlement now be- 
came alarmed, for the clamor only increased, 
and the monkeys had now advanced to the 
very roofs of the houses, and they did not 
know what would be their next move. They 
were sorely puzzled as to the meaning of this 
demonstration; for never before in their ex- 
perience had they seen the monkey-mind so 
violently agitated. What could be the cause? 
was the question which passed from lip to lip. 
Were the monkeys about to eat them up, or 
take forcible possession of their houses? Great 
was the general perplexity. At last some one 
suggested that the little monkey, who was still 
retained as a prisoner, should be brought out 
and released. This was no sooner said than 
done; and O, what a joyful chattering ran 
along the whole line of monkeys as the little 
captive ran towards them in eager quest of its 
mother! They immediately retreated in good 
military order, carrying their little friend with 
them, and chattering more vociferously than 
ever, as if wishing to give three rousing cheers 
for the success of their expedition. 





JOE WILLIS, THE NEWSBOY’S STORY. 
BY A. O. HALSEY. 
CHAPTER IV. 


[OONCLUDED.} 


“ 98 was on Sunday morning, in the month 

of June following; that a regiment of two 
years’ men landed at the Battery. I had dis- 
posed of all my Sunday papers, and was saun- 
tering down Broadway with a very elastic step. 
(My crutch had been thrown aside some time 
before). The church bells had ceased tolling, 
and the big street was very quiet. Now and 
then I would pass a church, stop a moment to 
listen to the music, or peep in through the 
open door, for it was a sultry day. O, had it 
been a country lane instead of Broadway, I 
dare say I could have had a flower or two for 
my darling Katie and her sister. As I neared 
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ear, and the few promenaders on the street 
began to gather along the curbs of the side- 
walks, waiting the coming procession. The 
balconies and windows of the big hotels were 
soon filled with people. Nearer and nearer it' 
came; and the long, zigzag lines of bright 
bayonets gleaming in the June sun soon be- 
came quite distinct. I hurried on, and was in 
no time marching at the head of the troops, 
hand in hand with Porgie Jack, and some 
dozen other newsboy chums of mine. 

“*¢ What regiment is this coming home?’ I 
heard a gent on the sidewalk say to a police- 
man. . 

“¢The Eighth New York Volunteers,’ an- 
swered the M. P. 

*<¢Tt’s George Jackson’s,’ said I, startled at 
the information. Flushed with the hope of find- 
ing some one in its ranks who had known him, 
I broke from my companions, and threaded my 
way to the rear. A company of the National 
Guard were escorting them (gentlemen’s sons, 
as you know, sir), all nicely equipped and 
cleanly shaved. After them came the little 
remnant of Jackson’s brave band, scarcely two 
hundred, sir, although they marched down 
Broadway two years before more than a thou- 
sand strong. O, how dirt-begrimed and rag- 
ged they looked contrasted with that crack city 
troop! Then their flags were mere shreds, and 
stained with blood — blood, sir! Their colonel 
rode at their head on a fine southern blood 
horse; a very young man, sir; but he had 
black, piercing eyes, like an eagle’s. His arm 
was in a clean white sling, and he had suffered 
from wounds in a very recent battle, I should 
judge, his face was so white and haggard. 
There was a Kearney cross flashing on his 
breast, showing, though boyish as he looked, he 
was a veteran in his profession. His staff, an 
old chaplain and a young major, were all whom 
the carnage had spared to him. Then came 
his bronzed warriors, the rank and file, the few 
brave men who had outlasted their brief cam- 
paign beneath the Southern Cross. These were 
followed by carriage-loads of wounded. Some 
were hollow-eyed, mere skeletons, that fever, 
and famine, and prisons had almost worked 
their worst upon; others who had left limbs 
on the battle-fields of Maryland and the swamps 
of Virginia. 

“Tf I scanned the faces of all as they 
tramped, tramped along, it was not to look for 
that of George Jackson. O, no, sir; for hadn’t 
I heard his name read as among the dead, that 
night after the bloody battle of Antietam? No; 
I looked, sir, to find some face with kindly eyes, 
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pathy for suffering weakness... That heavenly 
trait of the soul always shows, sir, and the 
eyes are where I look for it. _ It never fails to 
peep out there; that’s my experience. - As I 
stared at them, sir, more than one smiled on 
me or patted my head, for I felt so much 
lower than those brave fighters, that I dared 
not keep my hat on; besides, the people along 
the street were cheering them, and I helped 
them a great deal, for, as I told you before, my 
voice was the best that halloed ‘ Extra ’Arald’ 
during the war. Well, sir, about half of them 
had gone by, when my eyes set upon the sallow 
face of a tall captain, with a great, grim mus- 
tache. His eyes were dreadfully sunken in 
their deep sockets, and an ugly red seam 
seared his forehead. -I stared long and search- 
ingly. My blood seemed to tide away from 
my heart. A cold sweat beaded my forehead. 
Was I looking on the resurrected? Was this 
tall, gaunt, pale wreck of a man George Jack- 
son? My cap fell from my hands. I leaped 
upon him like acat. He attempted to shake 
me off, but my grip was that of all my gath- 
ered strength. Fear and hope had stifled my 
speech. The next rank — his company’s — di- 
vided, and passed us by. 

‘**What’s the matter, boy? Speak quick. 
I must keep at the head of my men.’ 

‘My speech didn’t fail me then. I knew I 
was looking up at the face of dive George 
Jackson! 

“** Little Floy is dying, Katie says; help 
them quick!’ 

‘* His sword fell ringing upon the stones of 
the ‘Russ.’ He caught me in his arms, and 
hurried with me through the crowd into a side 
street. I told him there all, all that befell, his 
suffering darlings. 

‘* Scarcely a half hour later, Captain George 


Jackson had his children in his brawny, long, 


arms, and I know not which of the group cried 
the most, the stalwart soldier, the feeble chil- 
dren, or this same Dick Willis. I was the first 
to be composed, I know, for my thoughts turned 
upon the old Jew who had treated the children 
so cruelly. O, how I gloated over the revenge 
in store for him when he and the captain should 
meet! But they never met, although the cap- 
tain searched for him, and had the police on 
his track. The old fellow got wind of it, and 
hid himself. -In his hiding-place, fear and 
intemperance soon revenged the cruelties he 
had meted to the soldier’s children: they pro- 
duced a paralytic fit, and he soon ended his 
days, dying a maniac. As for Captain Jack- 
son’s death at Antietam, as reported in the 
‘ Extra,’ the doctor of his regiment thought it 
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safe to set him down as dead, having seen his 
body lifeless on the field, with.a deep sabre ‘cut 
on his forehead. But the captain was of hardy 
stuff, sir, and the rebel soldiers sent to bury him 
found his heart stili beating. They took him to 
their rear. He revived a little, and the next 
day was sent to Richmond; there he lay ina 
hospital until a short time before the Ninth’s 
return, when he was sent to City Point for ex- 
change. He joined them in time to go to New 
York at the head of his company, with a cap- 
tain’s commission in his pocket, solicited by 
his colonel for brave deeds at Antietam. 

‘¢ He set me up in this business, sir; and he 
and little Kate come this way quite often to 
read my sign. But poor little Floy, alas! she 
lies under a marble lamb in Greenwood, sir.” 


OATCHING A BURGLAR. 


BY L. A. B. C. 


5 keen boys, with their books in the straps at 
their sides, met at the Deer Park on the 
Common. 

* Hallo, Alick!” 

‘“‘ Hallo, Ned!” 

‘“‘ Going to copy the interesting deer for your 
next drawing lesson?” 

“*Not much. I don’t believe Landseer had 
one of these beasts for his model. I guess the 
feed don’t agree with them.” 

‘“‘Scraggy creatures. But wasn’t that the 
stupidest Latin lesson yet?” 

‘“‘ Hang deponent verbs! If I ever do master 
them, I shall expect to be a professor some day. 
What are you going to do to-morrow?” 

“Do? Ill tell you what I think—the city 
fathers are just the dullest old fogies in Chris- 
tendom. They seem to think the glorious 
Fourth means a day for fasting and humil- 
iation.” 

*“That’s so! If I was the ‘Hub,’ I would 
have a little respect for Washington and the 
other departed shades, if I had no considera- 
tion for Young America. It’s not only setting 
a bad example for the patriotism of the rising 
generation, but it is downright treason not to 
celebrate, I say.” 

‘“‘T suppose the magnificent Public Garden 
Bridge exhausted all the funds of the city 
treasury.” 

‘‘ What are you going to do, Ned?” 

“Tm going gunning. Come over to my 
house, and stay all night. The folks have all 
gone down to the Cape; and we will goout 
into the woods somewhere, and pop squirrels.” 

‘Or fire at a target, just for the sake of pay- 
ing our respects to the old revolutionary heroes. 
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I wouldn’t mind having a pop at the city grand- 
fathers. I'll go with you, if you will go home 
with me and ask mother.” 

“Tll do that. Bring your gun over to our 
house, and clean it.” 

‘OQ, I did that yesterday. I always make it 
a point to burn gunpowder on the Fourth, if 
it’s nothing but India crackers.” 

I need not tell you that these boys were 
about fourteen — the age when Young America 
is usually the most caustic in his criticisms of 
men and institutions. His profound sagacity 
and superior insight would manage the old 
ship of state with far greater propriety than it 
ever was commanded before. He sees the im- 
perfections and rottenness of domestic institu- 
tions with a keenness almost prophetic, and 
generally indulges in astute reflections, like 
those we have chronicled above. It remains 
to be seen whether the old craft will ride the 
waves any better when these young hands 
grasp the helm. 

Meantime Alick’s mother was very much 
perplexed and undecided about letting her 
darling boy go off in the woods with a gun. 
She did wonder that his papa ever allowed him 
to buy that dreadful rifle. She had not taken 
a minute’s peace since it came into the house. 
She had not dared to go near his closet since, 
and she was sure those feelings were a solemn 
warning that some fearful mischief would come 
of it. She should expect all day long to have 
him brought home dead, or to hear he had 
shot somebody. 

‘* But you know it’s Independence Day, 
mother; and if boys hadn’t learned to fire 
guns there never would have been any Inde- 
pendence to celebrate; and of course you 
can’t expect boys to be timid and foolish — 
like girls,” S&c., &c. 

So, of course, Alick flung his books on the 
table, shouldered his rifle, and went home with 
Ned. 

There was something extremely cosy in havy- 
ing the whole house to themselves. They could 
take their guns right into the parlor, and sit 
on the best rug to examine them; the piano 
was a handy place for powder-flasks and snot- 
pouches. What harm, to be sure? 

It.was after ten o’clock when the rifles and 
ammunition were in readiness for an early 
start; and the two friends would not have re- 
tired then, if they had not wanted to be in the 
best possible condition for the morrow’s sport- 
ing. Their intentions, therefore, were very 
good to go directly to sleep; but Alick hap- 
pened to mention the late daring burglary in 
Roxbury, in which the perpetrators had come 


down through the roof, packed up all the silver, 
unlocked the front door, and successfully made 
their escape; and this waked them up again. 

“We have not dared to leave our windows 
open since,” said Ned; ‘ and that is the reason 
I did not go down to the Cape. O, such shoot- 
ing down there, Alick ! Woodcock, plover, 
quail, grass-birds, pasture-birds. If we could 
only be down there! But father and mother 
did not dare to leave the house all night for 
fear of burglars. And this stupid town is too 
stupid to celebrate its famous old victories. 
Nothing but the regatta, — though there’s fun 
enough in that if one could only be in a prime 
boat, —and Professor King’s inevitable bal- 
loons.” 

‘*But then the Fourth is just the time for 
burglars and pickpockets. They are always 
on the watch for all sorts of opportunities. 
The other night somebody walked into aunt 
Sarah’s\basement dining-room, and walked out 
again with the spoons and tea-set, while they 
were all in the parlor with company, a few 
minutes after tea. You see they happened to 
leave the curtain up, the gas lighted, and the 
alley door unlocked.” 

‘Yes; they are just as likely to come into 
this house as any other.” 

‘“*T suppose so; they seem to know when 
everybody has gone away.” 

“*Sh! I thought I heard something.” 

‘* So did I, down stairs.” 

‘* We have talked burglars till we have fright- 
ened ourselves into hearing them.” 

“There it is again.” 

‘‘ Down in the dining-room. It sounds like 
the window — doesn’t it?” 

They had both slipped out of bed, and hur- 
ried on a portion of their clothing. They 
surely heard something. Here was an adven- 
ture. Here was excitement. They tried to 
look at each other in the darkness. 

‘Would you light the gas?” asked Alick. 

‘““No; for if there is more than one, it might 
attract attention. If these are burglars, they 
probably think no one is at home, and we may 
catch them.” 

‘*We’ve got our guns, and they are both 
loaded.” 

“T’ll cut off retreat through the roof. I will 
lock the door, and put the key in my pocket. 
Wait a moment. The rifles are in the hall. 
Lucky we did not go into the dining-room 
with them.” 

“ Hark!” 

There was another dull, heavy sound, as if 
some one were forcing a window or door in the 





basement. The house was one of the mode] 
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blocks, in which each tenement projected a 
corner towards the street, making little angles 
or nooks, quite favorable to the operations of 
house-breakers. 

After much patient effort, Ned succeeded in 
raising the parlor window and opening the 
blind a little, without any noise; and the 
shadow of the next tenement enabled them 
to take an observation of the grounds without 
being seen. Something lay upon the sidewalk. 
Alick proposed to go down and see what it 
was. So he crept noiselessly down the steps, 
and succeeded in capturing a coat, hat, and a 
pair of boots. This left no doubt of the bur- 
glarious intent of the owner. 

By the light of the street lamp they could see 
that the garments were of rich material, and 
in the most fashionable style. 

‘¢ Our burglar wears good clothes,” Ned ob- 
served. ‘ Let’s look into the pockets. Here’s 
a letter.” Opening the blind a little wider, he 
read the superscription, ‘‘ ‘ Mr. Spencer Sylves- 
ter,’ —lady’s hand; a dashing young blade, 
I’ll be bound. A fine linen handkerchief, em- 
broidered in the corner, initials ‘S. S.’ That’s 
his name, then. A fancy cigar case, to-night’s 
Traveller, pocket-book, with money. Peter! 
let’s look; fives, tens, twenties. There must 
be more than five hundred dollars. Our silver 
isn’t worth half of that, I'll be bound.” 

‘* Of course he’ll come back after the coat.” 

“Yes. I will guard the front door, and you 
can cut off his retreat from this window with 
your rifle.” 

‘*'You had better carry down another coat, 
so he will not miss this in season to elude us.” 

“Tt will be time enough to raise the alarm 
when we get our prisoner; the police are always 
within call.” 

So Ned put an old jacket in the place of 
the coat they had captured; and they took 
their respective places, rifle in hand, in ambush 
for their captive. Nothing could have been 
‘* neater or completer” than their perfected ar- 
rangements. No burglar could have recovered 
that coat with the five hundred dollars without 
an invincible challenge to surrender, at the 
muzzle of two guns. They were two wide- 
awake, live boys, with all the embryo elements 
of true heroes. They had displayed prompt- 
ness, coolness, courage, and strategy, and were 
only waiting the development of their plans. 

Alas, ‘‘ the best laid plans o’ mice and men,” 
likewise boys, “‘ aft gang aglee:” even Grant 
was repulsed. They waited — they were wait- 
ing. All was silent below, save the well-known 
squeak of rats in the sewer. No burglar came 
up the staircase; no dark lantern sent up a 
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glimmering ray; no spoons rattled stealthily 
in the basket; no muffled step or smothered 
whisper broke the stillness. They began to 
consider the propriety of changing their tac- 
tics, and making an aggressive movement on 
the basement, when they heard uncertain steps 
approaching from the street. They peeped 
through the blinds to watch and listen. Two 


men came round the corner; one bareheaded, 
and without any coat, the other in all the dig- 
nity of the brass buttons of a ‘‘ B. P.” 

‘Here is your coat,” said the police officer ; 
‘* put it on.” 

For reply, the coatless burst into song: — 


‘“* Sparkling an’ bright 
In silver-er light, 
The wine in our crystraler glarses.” 


Then lowering his voice to a confidential tone, 
laying his hand affectionately on the shoulder 
of his companion, he observed, close to his 
ear, — 

‘ M’ ’onest friend (hic), low me t’ inquire if 
you b’long to that soft-headed, cold-blooded 
set o’ fellers that are tryin’ to (hic) ‘bolish the 
time-honored cup of fame and callasics, in 
which (hic) Jove an San Paul found c-comfort. 
Say, m’ ‘onest friend, are you for the P. L. L.’s 
or prohi- (hic) -bition? I’m de-e-ply int’rested 
in this subject — and I mus say —” 

“ Well, well, you are two much interested in 
it for your own good, that’s evident. Get into 
this coat; ” and he helped the man into Ned’s 
jacket. Now, as Ned was a short boy, and the 
convivial visitor a tall man, the effect was ludi- 
crous in the extreme, and the two spectators 
could scarcely suppress their mirth. 

“Look ’ere, Misser Ossifer — none o’ yer 
foolin’. I’m gen’l’man; I took you fer gen’l’- 
man, an jes look-a-here,” — spreading out his 
arms, which protruded several inches through 
the sleeves of the jacket. ‘‘’F ye wanter fight, 
come on! won’t (hic) be ’mposed ’pon; ’d fight 
my own f-father ’f he ’mposed ’pon me. Come 
on!” 

“Has the man lost something?” now in- 
quired Ned from the window. 

“‘He has evidently lost his coat, and hat, 
and boots; he says he left them about here, 
and there was money in the pocket; but he’s 
too confounded drunk to know anything.” 

“Who yer call’n drunk, yer thick-brained 
*nebriate? Come on, I say.” 

He made a few pitiful attempts at squaring 
off, but was quite unequal to the attitude, and 
declared he felt ill, and wished to retire; upon 
which he took off the jacket, and lay down on 
the sidewalk. 
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‘*What is the man’s name?” Ned asked, 
careful to be on the safe side. 

‘He calls himself Spencer Sylvester — the 
old nabob’s son upon Commonwealth Avenue.” 

“Then we have found his coat, hat, and 
boots. I will bring them.” 

So they carried the garments down, and Mr. 
Sylvester expressed himself greatly delighted 
to make the acquaintance of such “ fine young 
gen’l’men,” shook hands with them two or 
three times, and attempted to embrace them, 
and upon their declining, declared they must 
go up to his club-room, and take a drink; he 
would take no denial. 

It appears that he had come into this nook, 
in a state of spiritual hallucination, thinking it 
to be his sleeping apartment, where he had 
partially disrobed himself, with the intention 
of retiring, when he attempted to go into 
another room for a drink of water, and en- 
countered a policeman, who kindly offered to 
assist him home. 

Ned and Alick did not disclose the extensive 
martial preparations they had made for his re- 
ception, and congratulated themselves that they 
had worked so quietly, and kept their own 
counsel. They soothed their wounded pride, 
however, with the reflection, that if he had 
been a burglar, there would have been no pos- 
sible chance for his escape, and exchanged 
many wise moral reflections upon the degrad- 
ing habit of intemperance, and the folly of 
such indulgence, deciding that they were in 
favor of a prohibitory law. But the ruling 
passion for criticising the civil government 
prevailed. Said Alick, — 

‘*T notice that when the policemen pick up 
your Beacon Street chaps out of the gutter, 
they don’t help them to the lock-up, and bring 
them up before the police court in the morn- 
ing; but if a poor, ragged Irishman gets drunk, 
they don’t help him safely home, but pull him 
along to the station-house, and make him pay 
for it, too. If I was the city fathers, I would 
have no discrimination in drunkards, I know. 
If my own son got drunk he should suffer the 
penalty, if it was six months’ imprisonment. 
But money is king, and I suppose it always 
will be.” 

‘*T — suppose — so,” drawled Ned; and the 
clock struck twelve. 

I have no means of judging of the correct- 
ness of Alick’s very severe reflections upon the 
partiality of the civil government, as I never 
saw the inside of a police court; but Ido know 
that boys will criticise and censure, — and we 
can only hope that when they come to man- 
hood, they will be as ready to suppress vice 


’ 
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and establish virtue, as they now are fearless 
to denounce it in others. 

Their Fourth of July was orm as ‘ stupid” 
as they had predicted. They caught but two 
squirrels; and it rained at the balloon ascen- 
sion and the regatta; and they parted with the 
mutual wish that, on the next Independence 
day, ‘if the city wouldn't celebrate, they might 
at least haye the fun of catching a real bur- 
glar.” 


SEA THINGS. — THE ACTINIA. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


ITH the anemones that grow in the 
woods, and put out their daring little 
blooms in the very teeth of the north winds, 
Our Boys and Girls are doubtless familiar; 
but many of them have little suspected the 
presence of so frail a flower in the stormy beds 
of the sea, and still less that this sea-anembone 
is a living animal. Why he should take the 
name of anemone is not so clear; if it were 
aster or dandelion it would better suit his form. 
In fact, he more resembles an animated birch- 
broom, before it is tied, than the simple wind- 
flower. 

The appearance of the Actinia in full bloom 
is much as if the tube of a clam were severed 
at the base and glued to the rock for a trunk; 
and about the top of it a hundred little arms 
were spread in a complete circle for branches, 
making a tree, or a many-petaled flower, from 
an inch to three inches in diameter. One large 
cavity occupies the whole envelope, and the 
arms themselves are hollow, opening into this 
common sac, having also minute orifices at 
their tips. In the centre of this array of tentac- 
ulz is a larger opening,which serves for mouth; 
and a wonderfully elastic organ it is. Greedi- 
ness personified has no such mouth! A sea- 
anemone has been known to swallow a shell- 
fish twice his own diameter, so broad that it 
stretched the animal’s membrane till he was 
“thin and flat as a pancake,” and cut off the 
lower part of his stomach from the mouth as 
thoroughly as a boy would who should swallow 
a pot-lid! But, not surrendering to slight dif- 
ficulties, the creature opened a new mouth into 
the lower cavity, and put forth new tentacles 
about it, and thus duplicated himself. So says 
Dr. Johnson, a British naturalist, from his own 
observation. The story is, perhaps, as tough 
to swallow as the shell; but the inference is 
certainly correct, that the anemone is a very 
voracious eater. And yet, while he is ready to 
draw himself over almost anything that comes 
to his mouth, he can live like a common va- 
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grant, “with no vistble means of support.” 
The organic atoms found in water, such as 
microscopic animalcules, spores, or seeds of 
vegetables, and the minute eggs of living crea- 
tures, furnish the Actinia with sufficient food 
to.maintain a vigorous life. 

His tentacule were supposed to have the 
power of paralyzing what they touched; but 
this is proved to be an error, for, though a 
water-flea will drop and sham dead for a mo- 
ment after contact with them, so it will at the 
touch of a needle ora hair. ‘There zs a sensa- 
tion of nettling felt by many while handling 
the anemone, very different in intensity in dif- 
ferent species, and to different persons. 

The only circulating fluid he possesses is a 
thimbleful of sea-water, which serves him for 
blood, and the atoms of organic matter in it 
have sometimes been mistaken for blood cor- 
puscles. Though he is all stomach, he has 
no digestion. The nutriment is mechanically 
separated from the substances devoured, and 
taken up by the membrane of the animal. The 
little anemones, also, have the use of the 
common stomach in which to reach that de- 
gree of development that makes them fit to 
maintain a separate existence, when they walk 


out of the parent’s mouth and pre-empt a 
square inch of rock for their own use. 

The only industry followed by the Actinia 
is what might be called pumping. He is 
just an animated squirt-gun, drawing in water 


and ejecting it again, as the sponges do. In 
the repose of his happier moments this is done 
slowly; but when a great agitation comes over 
him, he squirts with vigor from the tip of every 
* tentacle, from all his pores, and from his con- 
tracting mouth; and while the disturbance 
continues, he continues to draw himself into 
his own stomach, till from a tree an inch or 
two high, and two or three inches across, he 
becomes a mere fleshy wart on the rock, com- 
pletely self-swallowed, but safe from the dan- 
ger of digestion, as he has no such faculty. If 
any boy or girl has a fancy to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the anemone in the aquarium, 
the more common species, though not the most 
beautiful, is very easily procured at low tide on 
our coast. They may be found on pebbles or 
shells, and then are readily removed without 
disturbance; or they may be split off from the 
rocks by a careful use of the chisel and ham- 
mer. 

I have seen them in the clefts of the rocks, 
depending from an overhanging ledge,stretched 
down three or four inches, to reach the water 
which had receded from them; and though 
left bare for an hour, they were none the worse 
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for it when the tide came back. They can 
at times detach themselves from the rock to 
seek other quarters; but they seldom do it, 
and will wait even for the food to come into 
their grasp rather than work for it — another 
mark of the vagabond instinct, which the 
‘‘ progress of species” has not eradicated in 
some specimens supposed to be their betters. 


FOR YOU. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


ACH flower holds up 
A fragrant cup 
To catch the dew; 
The drink of flowers 
Distilled in showers 
Is ‘* good for you.” 


The bird that sings 

With vibrant wings 
Before it flew, 

Dipped its brown bill 

In the clear rill 
That’s “‘ good for you.” 


The stars above, 
Like eyes of love, 

In the soft blue, ¢ 
Look from the skies 
On streams that rise 

In springs for you. 


Nor leaf nor root 
A substitute 
The wide world through 
Can find for rain. 
Now drink again 
The drink for you. 


If bearded wheat 
And roses sweet 
Their strength renew, 
In freshening showers, 
The strength of flowers 
Will strengthen you. 


If bobolinks 
Can take such drinks 
The summer through, 
And sing and fly, 
Then you and I 
Can take them too. 


— AsTRIKING clock was unknown until 
the end of the twelfth century, and was first 
set up in England at Westminster in 1288. It 
is said that watches were first made in Nurem- 
burg. G. P. 
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FRIDAY. 


E all are aware that Friday is often looked 
upon as a day of ill omen, and sailors 
especially consider it with so much dread that 
most of them are unwilling to set sail for sea 
on this particular day; yet, in exact opposition 
to this superstition, here are a few instances 
which conclusively show that, however it may 
be with other nations, we Americans need 
never dread to begin on Friday any under- 
taking, however momentous : — 

On Friday, August 21, 1492, Christopher 
Columbus sailed on his great voyage of dis- 
covery. On Friday, October 12, 1492, he first 
discovered land. On Friday, January 4, 1493, 
he sailed on his return to Spain. On Friday, 
March 15, 1493, he arrived at Paios in safety. 
On Friday, November 22, 1493, he arrived at 
Hispaniola in his second voyage. On Friday, 
June 13, 1494, he discovered the American con- 
tinent. 

On Friday, September 7, 1595, Melendez 
founded St. Augustine, Fla., the oldest town 
in the United States by more than forty years. 

On Friday, November 10, 1620, the famous 
vessel ‘‘May Flower,” with the Pilgrims, en- 
tered the harbor of Provincetown. 

On Friday, December 22, 1620, the Pilgrims 
made their final landing at Plymouth Rock. 

On Friday, February 22, 1739, George Wash- 
ington, the Father of his Country, was born. 

On Friday, June 16, 1775, Bunker Hill was 
seized and fortified by the Americans. 

On Friday, October 7, 1777, the surrender of 
Saratoga was made, which had great power 
and influence in inducing France to espouse 
our noble cause. 

On Friday, September 22, 1780, the treason 
of the traitor Arnold was discovered, — thus 
saving the country from ruin. 

On Friday, October 19, 1781, the surrender 
of Cornwallis, the crowning glory of the Amer- 
ican arms, occurred; and, 

On Friday, July 7, 1776, the motion in Con- 
gress was made by John Adams, seconded by 
Richard Henry Lee, that the United States 
were, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent. Gop PEN. 





—— A PROCURATOR of the Emperor Augus- 
tus sent him from Byzacium, a district of 
Northern Africa, as we are told by Pliny, 
nearly four hundred shoots, all springing from 
a single grain of wheat. Three hundred and 


sixty stalks, all issuing from a single grain, 
were sent from the same place to the Emperor 
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BASE BALL MATOHES. 

Toledo, O. 
| eepeeng the Toledo and Quickstep Clubs 

in this city, there are several Juniors, in- 
cluding the Lively, the champion Junior. The 
Union went to the Norwalk Tournament, and 
brought home $425 in prizes. The Sherman and 
National recently played a match. S. 59, N. 28. 


Corn Ciry. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Niagara and Clifton have been playing 
for the championship of this city. In the first 
match the Clifton was victorious; in the sec- 
ond the score was, N. 39, C. 24. G. J. C. 
Cincinnati, O. 

A match game was played, November 2, be- 
tween the first nines of the Juvenile and Reno 
Clubs, both juveniles, and the sgore was, J. 45, 
R. 44. The Juvenile play their closing match 
for the season November 16, after which they 
give a grand party. DELAWARE. 
Lebanon, O. 

A match game was played on the Fair 
Grounds, near Lebanon, November 2, between 
the Normal, No. 2, Club, of South-western 
Normal School, and a nine selected from the 
two best clubs in the county. On account of 
the approaching darkness the game was called 
at the sixth innings, with the following results: 
Normal, No. 2, O. 18; R. 83; Lebanons, O. 18, 
R. 52. G. G. B. 
Elgin, Ill. 

Quite an exciting and spirited game was 
played between the Elgin and Young America 
of this city. The contest was for the cham- 
pionship of the county. The game was called 
at the close of the seventh innings; E. 22, 
Y. A. 57. Harry D. O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘‘ Bob” made a mistake in his report of the 
match. between the Atlantics and Athletics of 
this city. It was the Athletics who beat the 
Atlantics — 28 to 8. YorICK. 
Newburyport, Mass. 

The Athletic Club played the Eagle, and 
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won — 23 to 15. Frep GRANT. 
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EAD=WORK. | 











ANSWERS. 

1093. Roanoke. 1094. 1. 
Bank. 2. Rural. 3. Orrery. 4. Onion. — 
BROOKLYN. 1095. Jailbird. 1096. Horsewhip. 
1097. Dewdrop. 1098. Julia-n. 1099. Louis-a. 
1100. (Ear) ly (one) (day in leaf) y (June), 
W (hen) (brook) s and (birds) (are) (awl in 
tune), (a Quaker on ape) (awl) f (rib) (crown 
— c) (was riding over horse) (ley down) — 


1092. Lockport. 


Early one day in leafy June, 

When brooks and birds are all in tune, 
A Quaker on a palfrey brown 

Was riding over Horsley Down. 


1101. Cuba. 

1104. Ireland. 
1107. Singapore. 
action. 
Siberia. 


tioz. Staten. 1103. Caroline. 
1105. Jesso. 1106. Borneo. 

1108. Scorn to do a mean 
1109, Lowell. 1110. Candia. 1111. 
1112. America. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
1113. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

1115. Why is Michigan like an old-fashioned 
gun? 1116. Why is a barn with new grain in 
it like Ireland? 1117. Why is Virginia like a 
gun? 1118. Why is Chalons, in France, like 
a quire of paper? 1119. Why is Newcastle, in 
England, like food on the end of a fork? 


DouBLe AcRostTICc. 

1120. 1. A Spanish council of state. 
uneven number. 3. A shout of joy. 
quack medicine. 5. In repose. 

The initials and finals make the name of an 
American president. Bitty Rover: 


2. An 
4A 


CuancinG Heaps. 

1121. 1. Take off the head of to be possible, 
and give another, which will make it a song. 
2. Change again, and it will be dried grass. 
3- Change again, and it will be to speak. 4. 
Change again, and it will be lustre. 5. Change 
again, and it will be an elf. 6. Change again, 
and it will be brown. 7. Change again, and 
it will be something that comes every day. 8. 
Change again, and it will be to recompense. 
g. Change again, and it will be a road. 

Lorain LINCOLN. 


1122. REBUS. 


REVERSIONS. 

1123. Reverse to chafe, and it is a prickly 
covering of plants. 1124. Reverse to slap, and 
it is evil. 1125. Reverse to make a low noise, 
and it is an intoxicating drink twice repeated. 
1126. Reverse a measure for liquid, and it is 
the fruit of certain trees. 1127. Reverse a 
Spanish title, and it is to incline the head. 

T. 
CHARADE. 

1128. My first a vehicle; my second a secu- 
rity; my third a beverage; my whole a town 
in Pennsylvania. MarIE. 

ENIGMA. 


1129. It is composed of 20 letters. The 14, 
7, 11, 9 can be found on the sea-shore. The 
12, 5, 8, 6, 17, 3 we have every day. The 19, 
13, I, 2 we prize above all things. The 16, 10, 
4 is what some people do not wish to be. The 
18, 15 is a syllable in music, and 20 is that 
note. The whole is the name of a king and a 
queen of olden time. WALTER BIRCH. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1130. Drawaeel. 1131. Rustle. 1132. Sun 
beet. 1133. Kops mint. 1134. Man is do. 
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ANKEE MIDDY will soon see terms for 

binding advertised in the Magazine. 
That reminds us that it has been almost a 
year since we first met. What railroad speed 
old Time does make nowadays! and we used 
to think him such a slow, stupid old fellow. 
Then, again, it seems as though we had known 
each other a lifetime. Well, ah, well! it is 
all right if we continue to grow “wiser and 
better,” &c., &c.; but at this rate, “ Our Boys 
and Girls” will soon be, what most all of them 
want to be, — give it up? — older! — And here 
comes Atlantic, talking about the next volume, 
and thinks the cover should be green, yellow, 
pink, blue, gold, Magenta, Bismarck, subdued 
mouse color, or something else; he is ‘tired 
of red ;” — which statement is very consistently 
communicated to us through the medium of 
red ink! We forgive you, mighty deep, and 
accept the gorgeous crimson transpositions. 

F. B. M.’s call to the unconverted is too weak 
as to syntax and orthography for our pages, 
and we also trust that all our readers are too 
good Christians to be in need of such a dread- 
ful call. — George Gimney sends some very 
good transpositions of animals. They display 
care and neatness. He thinks that whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well. — If 
Marcus wishes to earn something with his pen, 
we would suggest copying; he can never do it 
writing poetry. — Black Sam’s head work is all 
quite good, but we can take but one thing — 
the enigma. “All's well that ends well” has 
been published in rebus form somewhere. — 
Joker, probably in No. 52. We take the enig- 
ma; the rebus has been furnished before. 

We agree with Billy Buncombe in regard to 
the rebus; it is tiptop, buncombe, capital, 
O. K., good enough. — Jersey Blue’s essay on 
plants shall be printed. — J. A. C.’s charade 
halts badly; its feet seem to be quite lame. 
No. 2 might be supposed to allude to an in- 
dividuat whose modesty forbids — ahem! It 
takes three weeks at least to answer our cor- 
respondents in the Letter-Bag. The ‘“ cher- 
ubs” are brisk enough — it’s lucky they have 
no wings on their feet like Mercury of old; but 
printers, and binders, and the post-office de- 
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partment are decidedly slow. — Hocus-Pocus 
hopes the Magazine will be doubled in size 
next year — and we already give more for the 
money than any other magazine in the coun- 
try. — C. R. W. sends a “classical” double 
acrostic, which we put in the drawer. — Cliff 
Clipper wishes to call the attention of Wide 
Awake, Freddy Front, Jerry Jingle, and Josiah 
Trinkle to the fact that his address is now Box 
3168, Cincinnati, O. Musical puzzles good. 

Richdore asks, ‘‘ Who is supposed to be the 
author of ‘Junius’s Letters’?” They have 
been attributed to a score of distinguished 
writers, but their authorship is still a question 
in the literary world. — Willie Winkle is wel- 
come, and so are his good words. Some of 
the Head Work has been sent before. Some 
will do. — Thidolf’s enigma has too many rep- 
etitions. — Here is a model letter — concise, 
conventional, no redundancy, and to the point: 
‘““Mr. Optic. Dear Sir: A cross-word enig- 
ma. Yours, truly, Sylvan Grove.” Accepted, 
O. O.— H. H. F.’s rebus does not spell Sy- 
racuse. — W. M. B. did not,use all the letters 
of ‘* Cephalonia.” 

What neat-looking letters some boys do write! 
H. O. W.’s has not a blot or a careless line; 
quite a contrast to — we won’t say whose. 
Rebus ‘No. 2 will do. — E. A. V. is another 
valorous ‘knight of the quill.” He is trying 
to get up a club, and thinks he will succeed. 
E. A. V. is a true friend. We commend his 
example to all our readers. There should be 
no letters in geographical rebuses — only sym- 
bols. No. 4 will answer. — Charlie W..M. has 
a little sister, and when he comes home from 
school she asks to see his Magazine; he gets 
some old magazine for her, but she won’t be 
put off so. She goes to the drawer and finds 
Our Boys AND GiIRLs, and is happy. She 
was born on the Fourth of July, and is called 
the Independent Girl. Charlie’s rebuses have 
letters. 

Jack Spratt’s rebus is good enough for Mr. 
Kilburn. We hope our readers are as ignorant 
as we are about the name of that card. Cards 
are wicked things. — G. Grant’s second rebus 
is good. He sends some conundrums: ‘* Why 
should North Carolina always be a terror to 
an escaped murderer? Because there’s alwa: 

a Neuse (noose) there. Why can the letter A 
never be sane? Because it’s always in-sane.” 
The successful efforts of our readers in the co- 
nundrum line have inspired us with an am- 
bition to try our hand at it. What do you 
think of this? Why is a whale like a saw- 











horse? Because neither can climb a tree. We 
don’t take any pride in it. , 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 

















KISsING THE POPE'S FEET. 


ISSING the feet is a common sign of re- 

spect in the East. The practice was in- 
troduced into Europe by the Roman emperors. 
And in the eighth century the popes began to 
require this mark of homage both from em- 
perors and kings. In more recent times the 
ceremony has been omitted when Protestants 
have been presented to the pope, and has not 
been required, in all cases, even of Catholics. 

A French traveller, who visited Rome in 
1580, wrote an account of the ceremony as he 
took part in it. We give it in nearly his own 
words. 

The French ambassador obtained an audi- 
ence of the pope, and sent for those who were 
to be presented. The pope and the ambassa- 
dor were alone together, as was the etiquette 
in those cases. His holiness sat in one of the 
corners of the room, with his cap on. The 
ambassador sat at his left, with hat off. The 
visitors entered one after another, and advan- 
cing a step or two in the chamber, placed one 
knee on the ground, and waited in that posi- 
tion until they had received the pope’s bene- 
diction. They then rose and advanced to the 
centre of the room, where they again knelt, 
and received a second benediction. This done, 
they arose and advanced to the edge of a rich 
velvet carpet, on which the pope was seated, 
and which extended some seven or eight feet 
before him. Upon this carpet they again 
knelt, this time on both knees. Here the am- 
bassador knelt on one knee, and turned back 
the pope’s robe from the right foot, on which 
was a red slipper with a white cross upon it. 
Those who had been introduced advanced on 
their knees until they reached his holiness’s 
foot, and then bent down to kiss it. Each gen- 
tleman, after he had kissed the foot, withdrew 
on one side, still on his knees, to make room 
for his successor. When this ceremony was 
finished, the ambassador covered the pope’s 
foot, and again seating himself, recommended 
the gentlemen to his holiness’s protection. 
The pope then gave them a little good advice, 
and made them a few fine promises, to all of 
which the gentlemen made no reply; but hav- 
ing, still on their knees, received another ben- 
ediction, they retired in the same manner they 





had advanced. The manner of withdrawing 
was a matter of individual taste. The most 
usual mode, however, was to walk backwards, 
or, at any rate, sidewise, so as to face the pope. 
In the centre of the room they again knelt on 
one kneé and received another benediction, 
and at the door received a final blessing in 
the same manner. 


—_—_——_—_—_ 


—— ‘“* MOTHER,” said little Jennie, at the 
breakfast table, as they were about to start on 
a visit from home for two or three weeks, leav- 
ing an older brother behind, — ‘“‘ mother, there 
will be no one to watch over Harry while we 
are gone. He will not have father here to 
make him keep good.” ‘‘ But,” said his moth- 
er, “he will have a Father to watch over him 
up above.” “Yes,” replied Harry, “we all 
have two fathers.” ‘*We have ¢hree,” sug- 
gested Wilmie. ‘ What three?” asked Harry, 
adding, ‘‘ You shouldn’t say anything you 
don’t mean.” ‘ Why, A m,” said Wilmie. 
‘‘And what’s that?” .““Why, Adam; isn’t 
he called our father too?” B 


New Avorrpupotis. — I was sitting on the 
piazza in front of the house, and on the lawn 
were the children playing with an old pair of 
scales they had found somewhere, and, of 
course, they were weighing everything they 
could lay their hands on, when one exclaimed, 
‘¢O, Jimmy, let’s weigh your hat!” Of course 
Jimmy produced his hat, and when it was 
carefully weighed he wished to know the re- 
sult. ‘Only twenty-nine pounds and eleven 
inches,” the weigher gravely replied. 

Harp Tack. 


Beware OF Bap Books! — Boys, pin that 
to your sleeves; paste it on your desks; write 
it in your diaries; engrave it on your hearts. 


You have no worse enemies on earth. If you 
do not believe this now, you will some day find 
it true, and bitterly regret you had not taken 
our word for it. 


—— ‘“‘Mamma,” said aunt Roxy’s little boy, 
““what is Mason and Dixon’s line?” ‘ My 
child,” said she, “it’s the ¢maginary line that 
they’re going to hang Jeff Davis with!” ‘ How 
long is it?” ‘O, it will be long enough before 
they get ready.” 


—— THE ancients supposed crystal to be a 
very solid ice. Pliny, in his Natural History, 
speaks of those who “‘ search amid the regions 
of the clouds for vessels with which to cool our 
draughts, and who excavate rocks, towering to 
the very heavens, in order that we may have 
the satisfaction of drinking from ice.” af 





